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have to be removed by repeated absorption in B.
To my surprise, however, the air proved to be com-
pletely dry after the absorption of carbon dioxide,
and although I passed the air into B after each
determination of carbon dioxide, I was able to detect
in only a few experiments a decrease of volume of
about 0.003 or 0.004 per cent. This decrease was of
course brought into the calculation, but it may have
been accidental, since the average uncertainty in this
determination of carbon dioxide amounts to about
0.002 per cent. I would here state that I use in 0
soda-lime which has been thoroughly dried and
heated, and that the quantity of carbon dioxide
which is absorbed in each experiment (especially in
the analyses of air from the streets of Stockholm,
where the carbon dioxide amounts to only 0.039 to
0.059 per cent) is exceedingly small in comparison
with the large amount of absorbent which certainly
contains a great deal of lime. I have had the same
experience with two different pieces of -apparatus,
yet I do not mean to assert that every soda-lime (a
product which, as is known, is prepared in very dif-
ferent ways) would have the same action, or that the
contents of the reservoir C in my apparatus will
hold back the moisture as completely after several
hundred analyses as it does now. It facilitates and
shortens the analysis if the sample of air need be dried
but once; and since it has turned out, although con-
trary to my expectation, that the moisture formed
in the absorption of the carbon dioxide can be taken
up completely by the soda-lime itself, I would advise
that some quick-lime be mixed with the soda-lime.
A few control experiments will of course best decidq